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SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD VERSUS 
THE LABORATORY METHOD 


By E. R. Down1nc 
The School of Education, University of Chicago 


F ASKED to state in what particular the teaching of science 
I differs from the teaching of other subjects, the average educator 
would probably name the laboratory method as a distinctive charac- 
teristic. 

LaBoraTory Meruop A REcENT INNOVATION 

Yet the laboratory method is a relatively recent innovation in 
the teaching of science. Amos Eaton and his fellow teachers, like 
Griscom and Holbrook, were teaching by the laboratory method in 
the third decade of the nineteenth century ; Eaton in the Academy at 
Albany, New York, Griscom in a Private Boys’ School in New York 
City, and Holbrook in an Agricultural Seminary at Derby, New 
Hampshire. Eaton was the pupil of Benjamin Silliman of Yale Uni- 
versity who had studied under Thomas Thomson of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, the first teacher of chemistry who, so far as I know, opened 
his laboratory to students. Apparently, however, this effort of Eaton 
and his fellow teachers to establish the laboratory method of instruc- 
tion was rather fruitless. 

The real introduction of the laboratory method into the secondary 
schools came some seventy years later. It was introduced into this 
country first in research work in the universities where it was copied 
from the European institutions; later it was introduced into college 
instruction, and finally into the secondary schools. 

As late as 1872 there were only six colleges in this country teach- 
ing chemistry by the laboratory method. In 1880, in response to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Education, it was found that 
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physics was being taught in slightly over 200 out of more than 600 
high schools that existed. Only four of these were teaching it by 
the laboratory method; fifty by the demonstration method; and the 
remainder were using the book method pure and simple. 

It was in the decade between 1880 and 1890 that laboratory work 
began to be introduced into the secondary school. In 1886, Harvard 
University set a list of experiments in physics that must be done by 
students presenting that subject to fulfil entrance requirements and 
in the following year a similar standard was established in chemistry. 


ATTEMPTS TO EVALUATE LABORATORY METHOD 


The laboratory method of instruction was adopted by imitation 
and it is only recently that scientific studies have been attempted to 
evaluate its value as a teaching device as compared with the earlier 
demonstration and book methods. A goodly number of investigations 
have now been made on the relative merits of the laboratory and 
demonstration methods. There are also a number of investigations 
on the relative merits of other methods like the book method, the 
developmental method, etc. Only those that deal with the work done 
by the individual student in the laboratory and the work accomplished 
through teacher demonstration will be here considered. 


List or INVESTIGATIONS 
There follows a list of these investigations : 


1918 Wiley, W. H. J. Ed Psych. IX, 181-98. 
1920 Cunningham, H. A. Master’s Thesis Univ. of Ill. Bul. XVIII, No. 
Univ. of Chicago 14. 

1920 Phillips, Thos. D. School Review, XVIII, 451-3. 
1923 Cooprider, J. L. Master’s Thesis Sch. Sci. & Math., XXII, 526- 
Univ. of Chicago 30. 

1923 Kiebler and Woody J. Ed. Res. VII, 50-58. 
1923 Cooprider, J. L. Second study Sch. Sci. & Math., XXIII, 526- 
30. 
1923 Anibal, Fred G. Master’s Thesis J. Ed. Res. XIII, 355-365. 
Univ. of Chicago 
1924 Cunningham, H. A. Second study Sch. Sci. & Math., XXIV, 709- 
‘ 15, 848-57. 

1924 Anibal, Fred G. Second study J. Ed. Res., XIII, 355-365. 
1925 Carpenter, W. W. Doctor’s Thesis Teachers College, Cont. to Ed. 
Columbia Univ. 191, 

1926 Walter, C. H. Master’s Thesis 
Univ. of Chicago 
1927 Knox, W. W. Sch. Rev. XXXV, 376-86. 
1927 Nash, & Phillips J. Ed. Res. XV, 371-379. 
1927 Pugh, David B H. S. Tchr., III, 354-6. 
5 1928 Horton, R. E. Doctor’s Thesis Teachers College Cont. to Educ. 
Columbia Univ. 303. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


The following table gives a summary of the findings: 
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1 Number of pupils whose answers were complete and accurate. 
2 These are sigma scores. 
®’ These scores are in terms of percentage of gain made from the initial test. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The usual method of procedure in these investigations has been 
to divide the pupils into two sections, each pupil in one section paired 
with a mate in the other on the basis of their I1.Q’s. sometimes com- 
bined with previous school grades. One section is then taught by 
the individual laboratory method, the other by the demonstration 
method. Care is taken to avoid any other variables, thus the language 
used in the demonstration is identical with that in the laboratory di- 
rections. Questions are not allowed nor is discussion permitted for 
fear that these elements cannot be kept the same in the two sections. 
In a few cases the method of procedure has been that customarily 
used in class work with demonstration or in laboratory work with 
freedom of discussion. Carpenter and Horton ‘used the rotation 
method largely, that is students were taught one exercise by one 
method; another by a second method ; another by a third method if 
more than two were being investigated. The scores for the same stu- 
dent were then compared by the several methods. 
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Wuat THE Evipence SHows 

Here is the evidence of some fifteen studies made in 35 schools 
by 44 different teachers. It is evident that as far as the immediate 
tests go there is a very large preponderance of evidence in favor of 
the demonstration method. Only two of the investigations, those of 
Wiley and Horton, show a slight superiority with the laboratory 
method. 

There is, on the other hand, a fairly constant superiority indicated 
for the laboratory method in the delayed tests. When, however, the 
tests are given in terms of four major headings: First, What was 
the purpose of the experiment? Second, How is the apparatus set 
up? Third, What happened in the experiment? Fourth, What 
does the experiment prove? It is seen that this superiority is due to 
the fact that students better understand the set-up of the experiment 
and what happens in it when they have done the work by the labora- 
tory method ; that they are clearer on the purpose of the experiment 
and on what the experiment proves when the work has been done by 
the demonstration method. If time is taken to drill pupils on the 
set-up of the experiment and what happens in it, as was done by 
Walters, the demonstration method shows a superiority even on the 
delayed tests. Since it is the purpose of the experiment and what 
the experiment proves that are the important items, and these are 
better taught by the demonstration method as tested by the delayed 
tests, the demonstration method is shown to be slightly superior. 

Cooprider finds that only about one-fourth of the class in the 
immediate tests see what the experiment proves; in the delayed tests 
this is reduced to one-twelfth of the class. Walters’ results are very 
similar. Even in the delayed test, after considerable drill, less than 
one-fifth of the class know what the experiment proves. It is evi- 
dent that experimental work, whether done by the laboratory method 
or by the demonstration method, under very good teachers is rela- 
tively futile. An experiment is a question asked of nature and if 
four-fifths of the pupils fail to receive any answer, what is the use 
of asking the question? Experimental work in science may be in- 
teresting busy work but its value as a means of teaching science is 
evidently not great. Teachers apparently take it for granted that 
the experiment proves something to the pupils because it is mean- 
ingful to the teacher. That evidently is an error and much more 
drill than is customary now must be given to make the experimental 
work significant. 

While on the main items of these investigations, the evidence is 
fairly clear, there is a great deal of difference of opinion on other 
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points. Is either method preferable in dealing with difficult experi- 
ments as compared with easy ones? Do dull pupils profit by one 
method rather than another? Is either method preferable in im- 
parting skill in the attack on new problems? By what method are 
manipulatory skills best developed, at least in the early stages? These 
are still unsettled questions and evidently additional investigations 
must follow to settle them. 

One must not generalize too extensively even on those results in 
which there is apparent unanimity of opinion. It does seem safe to 
conclude that under the present conditions of teaching science in the 
secondary schools the demonstration method is as effective as the 
laboratory method in getting over to pupils the des‘red information 
and saves time and a great deal of money. It seems probable that the 
demonstration method is as effective as the individual laboratory 
method, even at college level, when the purpose of the science course 
is cultural rather than vocational. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE QUERY 


HE QUERY which will be discussed this year by the high 
schools holding membership in the High School Debating Union 
of North Carolina is, Resolved, That North Carolina should adopt 


the proposed constitutional amendment, authorizing the classification 
of property for taxation. 

Under the present constitutional requirements, property in North 
Carolina is taxed by uniform rule. That is, all property listed for 
taxation, whether tangible or intangible, is taxed, at the tax book 
valuation, at a uniform rate within the jurisdiction levying the tax. 
General property taxes are levied by and accrue to the counties, cities, 
towns, and special tax districts; there is, of course, no state tax on 
property in North Carolina and there has been none since the close 
of the calendar year 1920. The General Assembly of 1929 submitted 
to the voters of the state a proposed amendment which would au- 
thorize the General Assembly at its discretion to classify property 
for purposes of taxation. This amendment will come to a vote at 
the November, 1930, general election. Twice in the past, in 1914 
and in 1928, the voters of the state have passed on constitutional 
amendments which would have permitted limited classification ; and 
in each instance the proposed amendment was defeated. 

Thirty-one states and the District of Columbia are now per- 
mitted under their constitutions to classify property for taxation. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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BUILDING SCHOOL MORALE 


By Kate FInLey 
Rockingham (N. C.) High School 


HE PRESENT tendency in education is to stress character 
g ipet inne along with the acquisition of text-book knowl- 
edge. This is well, for the people who support the public schools 
have a right to expect the product of our schools to justify the money 
invested in them. The school that can turn out boys and girls who 
have developed self-control and who have acquired habits of trust- 
fulness and trustworthiness through their school activities is the 
school that is making a fine return to the people. 

Each school, to a great extent, must solve its individual problem 
as to how it can build a good morale among its students. A method 
that works well in one situation may not be so successful in another, 
but we may derive benefit from learning what other schools have done 
to establish school morale. Therefore when I write on this question, I 
am writing of what has been accomplished in one school. I do not 
contend that this plan which I shall describe will work in every school 
without some modification, but I do believe that student opinion 
rightly directed can and will make good citizenship fashionable. 


How StupENT GOVERNMENT BEGAN IN ROCKINGHAM HiGH SCHOOL 


A form of student government has been in existence in Rock- 
ingham High School for many years. It began on a very small scale. 
The atmosphere of the school was conducive to its development be- 
cause the superintendent of the school had constantly encouraged the 
students to assume responsibility for as many of their activities as 
possible. Student government had its actual beginning in this school 
when three boys sought the principal one afternoon after school hours 
to discuss seriously the unsatisfactory conditions existing in their 
class room. This condition was due to the inability of the teacher to 
control the situation. As a result of this conference, these boys ex- 
pressed a willingness to undertake the responsibility of correcting 
this condition. It is important to note that this request originated 
with the students. Here was an excellent opening for the school 
authorities. The boys were given a chance to see what they could 
do to secure the codperation of the rest of their class in bettering 
conditions. The results were remarkable, and for the rest of the 
school year, the students saw to it that the conduct in the room was 
satisfactory. 
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The work of this group of tenth grade students was a beginning, 
and as time went on, the students assumed more and more responsi- 
bility. The High School went through a period of rapid growth 
which made a new building necessary. The occupation of the new 
building was a propitious time for expanding student government. 
The students were enthusiastic. They elected three central officers: 
a president, a vice president, and a secretary. Each home room 
elected two council members, a boy and a girl, to represent that room 
at council meetings. The senior class was allowed more representa- 
tives because of its seniority. This same plan of organization is fol- 
lowed today. 


MAKE THE HicH ScHoot A CITIZENSHIP LABORATORY 


The underlying motive of the student government association is 
simply this—to develop good citizens by “growing them” in school. 
The school is, in a sense, a laboratory in which the process of making 
good citizens is in progress. The method used is to let the students 
exercise the rights and duties of citizenship while they are in school 
instead of projecting that responsibility to some vague future when 
they have finished school. To illustrate my meaning: A football 
player is not developed by merely watching the game and hearing 
the coach lecture on the subject. If he is to be a good player, he 
must get in the game, learn to carry the ball, and learn to give and 
take according to the rules of the game. Good citizens are developed 
much in the same way. The students must have the opportunity to 
get in the citizenship game. If one is to live in a democracy after he 
leaves school, he should have the chance to develop the qualities that 
make for good citizenship in a democracy during the formative years 
of his life. These qualities cannot be developed in an autocracy. 


How StupENt GOVERNMENT WorKS IN ROCKINGHAM 


Student government is an active, functioning organization in our 
school. The students exercise the right of suffrage and exercise it 
wisely. They seldom elect inefficient officers. These officers, through 
the power delegated to them by the student body, exercise the power 
their office carries with it. This power is sometimes the duty of di- 
recting traffic on the stairs; sometimes it is the duty of bringing to 
trial some offender. One of the obligations the students have taken 
upon themselves is the care of the building and grounds. A com- 
mittee inspects the entire building at least once each week to see that 
the rooms are kept in good order and that the equipment is not de- 
faced. Students who do deface property are called before the council 
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and are required to make good the same. This step, however, is not 
always necessary, for many of the students will voluntarily report 
accidental damage they have done. The inspection of the building 
takes place when the president decides to do it. Neither the faculty 
nor the students know when the committee will inspect. The com- 
mittee has set up certain standards of neatness for the rooms. After 
inspection, the committee leaves a note on the door of each room 
which calls attention to the defects of the room. The rating made 
by the committee is accepted in good spirit by the students, and they 
make an earnest effort to keep the rooms at a high standard. Happy 
is that room that is rated 100% by this vigilant committee! 

This supervision of the building by the students has resulted in 
a neatly kept building, school property well cared for, and a real 
pride among the students in caring for the plant that the tax payer 
has placed in the community for the training of the boys and girls. 
It is the ideal of our students to give to the community that too rare 
example of a well-cared-for public building. 


An ErrectTIvE Honor System 


The council has assumed the responsibility of developing an ef- 
fective honor system in the school. The first step was to get the 
students to be honest on examinations. The plan used was to have 
the students to sign two pledges. The first pledge was a promise 
to refrain from cheating on examinations ; the second was a promise 
to report cheating to the council. The first pledge was signed readily 
by all students; the second one, by a large majority in each class. 
The signing of these pledges was voluntary. The results of this plan 
were so good that recently the council has sponsored a campaign for 
honesty in daily work. Realizing that they must enlighten public 
opinion before they could hope to succeed in this drive, they asked the 
faculty and students to make a thorough study of the problem of 
dishonesty in preparation of daily assignments. For a week this 
study went on. The officers made talks in chapel in which they 
showed the harm that dishonest preparation was doing the students. 
The council asked men from the community to make chapel talks on 
the question. Finally, the pledges were again presented to the stu- 
dents. The response was excellent. The pledge to report cheating 
was presented to the students as a plan to help weak students go 
straight. It is not a pledge to tattle on students, but a pledge for 
students to report to their own officers the wrong that is going on 
in the school. Many students have accepted this view and have vol- 


untarily signed the second pledge. The effect has been good. The 
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council has already placed on probation several students who have 
been reported for dishonesty in daily work. 


AN IpEAL or Courtesy Is Set Up 


Through the student government association an ideal of cour- 
tesy has been set up in the school. If a student shows discourtesy 
toward a teacher, he is called before the council to give an explana- 
tion of his conduct. This same policy is followed in regard to stu- 
dents who show discourtesy toward visiting teams or who show poor 
sportsmanship at athletic contests. 

It might be well to state at this point that it is the policy of the 
council to handle cases with as little publicity as possible. It avoids 
humiliating the wrong doer. The members of the council are urged 
not to gossip about the cases that come before them. Much of the 
work is handled through committees appointed by the president. 
Many cases concerning the boys are handled by the boys without the 
presence of the girls and vice-versa. 

The council holds a regular meeting every Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day morning each home room has a class meeting at which time the 
council members report to the class any request the council has to 
make in regard to any problem in school. 

The power of recall is exercised by the students if a council mem- 
ber fails to measure up to a high standard of conduct. Once a council 
member was recalled because the students felt that she was unnec- 
essarily absent from school. Again, the president of the student 
body called for the resignation of a boy who was not living up to 
the honor system. Failure in work is another reason for exercising 
the power of recall. 


SoME ILLUSTRATIONS OF DISCIPLINARY CASES 


The range of activity of the council is wide. Once (only once 
I’m glad to say) the council disciplined a boy who appeared at a 
school social affair under the influence of whiskey. Recently it rep- 
rimanded a girl for using questionable language. On another oc- | 
casion four boys were involved in breaking a building fixture. Two 
of them plead guilty, but the other two claimed that they were not 
to blame. After hearing all the evidence, the council decided that 
they were equally to blame and ought to pay their part of the repair 
bill. When these two boys heard the decision of the “judges” they 
accepted it and paid their part of the bill without further question. 
They told the principal that they had been given a fair trial and were 
willing to accept the decision of the council as final. 
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Another problem that came before the council for solution was 
the stealing of lunches. A committee worked on this case for days 
and days gradually and skillfully obtaining evidence until there was 
no question as to the guilty ones. The two boys who were detected 
were in school on probation. The council ruled that the boys should 
be sent home since there seemed to be no chance to influence them to 
do better. 

In handling the most serious and difficult cases of discipline that 
arise, the council calls on the principal and the superintendent, who 
act as advisers to the council. Each home room teacher works with 
the class officers and the council members of her room to advise them 
and to help them keep the tone of the room as high as possible. How- 
ever, the council takes the initiative in keeping good conduct prev- 
alent in school. Many of the council meetings are unattended by a 
faculty member, and the council shows good judgment in solving 
the problems. In the most serious problems of discipline, suspension 
from school is sometimes used as a punishment. Sometimes the 
council recommends that the principal notify the parents of the trouble 
the student is giving. Again, the student may be placed on probation, 
and the council may require him to file with the president a statement 
signed by each of his teachers as to his conduct during the week. 


Ricut ATTiTuDESs BUILT INTO THE STUDENTS 


Many of the results of the work of student government in our 
school are intangible, but the effects are shown by the general atti- 
tude of the students. The conduct of the majority of students on 
study periods, on the play ground, and in the class room shows that 
they have self-respect and are proud that they can manage them- 
selves. They very seldom show any desire to take advantage of an 
unusual situation. To illustrate this idea: One day the principal of 
the high school was absent on account of sickness. When the pres- 
ident of the student body realized this, he immediately called his 
council together without any suggestion from the faculty, and ex- 
plained the situation to the members. He asked them to see that good 
order prevailed throughout the building that day. The entire school 
gave excellent codperation, and that day has gone down in our school 
history as the best day Rockingham High School ever had! 

‘In concluding this sketch of building school morale through stu- 
dent government, it seems wise to point out the factors that have 
entered into its success. First, the plan origirated in a request of the 
students. Next, the development has been gradual and responsibility 
has been placed on the students as they were ready to assume it. Each 
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year the students are given a chance to say by vote whether they wish 
to continue the plan in the school. Finally, the plan has had the sym- 
pathy and faith of the school authorities as to its value in the school. 
We can say without reservation that this plan carefully directed, has 
reduced discipline to a minimum in our school, and we believe that it 
is an effective agency for training boys and girls for life in a 
democracy. 
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4A PLAN FOR TEACHERS MEETINGS 


By Mary T. Peacock 
Librarian, Boyden High School, Salisbury, N.C. 


N MAKING OUT plans for the teachers’ meetings for the year, 
I our principal worked on the theory that it is inconsistent to have 
pupil participation in class work and not have teacher participation 
in group meetings. With this idea in mind a number of possible 
subjects for discussion were submitted by the heads of the depart- 
ments to the faculty who in turn added topics, checked those most 
desired, and suggested a leader for each discussion. These mimeo- 
graphed sheets were then returned to the principal who announced 
the chosen topics and leaders. 

The first discussion was on the subject “How can supplementary 
material be used to best advantage in enriched teaching?” The 
leader appointed was the librarian who presided at the meeting and 
led the discussion. Members of four departments were previously 
asked to assist in making the meeting worthwhile by presenting a 
given project carried on with a group, telling of outside material 
used, and showing the correlation with other subjects in the curric- 
ulum. This latter of course was to arouse the interest of members 
of the other departments. A definition of supplementary materials, 
contrasted with textbook material, included the use of maps, talks, 
graphs, drawings, paintings, musical scores, dramas, handicraft, 
original writing, field trips, and references from the library. While 
this included the library as a valuable help for supplementary ma- 
terial, it definitely excepted it as the only possible source. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL PROJECTS 


The special projects for the meeting were presented by a member 
of the Science, Language, Civics, and English departments. Follow- 
ing it, an open discussion was held. 

The Science Department had carried on a most interesting work 
on water and water supply, involving the use of field trips, weather 
maps, posters, pictures, newspapers, and various reference books. 
After a field trip to the city water works a model water tank was made 
in the laboratory. Hot water tanks for heating purposes were ob- 
served both at home and in the school boiler room. The relation of 
water to the soil in agriculture was studied. Methods and examples 
of purification were employed. Weather conditions were observed. 
The confidence and understanding inspired by a concrete knowledge 
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of the subject definitely carried over into the civics, English, and 
mathematics classes as shown by the open discussion following this 
explanation. 

A most charming discussion of the relation of Latin myths to 
modern affairs was given by a Latin teacher who had guided such a 
project among her Senior group. Well known pieces of art were 
studied, poems dealing with mythical subjects were read, the early 
musicians, Pan and Orpheus, caused interest. Probably the most 
unusual notebook came from a husky boy who compared ancient and 
modern athletics, their relation to health, morals, and physical devel- 
opment. Roman names in connection with science, particularly 
astronomy, was the basis of research for one student. Illustrations 
were used in all notebooks, both reproductions and free hand draw- 
ings. Such work made ancient history alive and real today. 

A group in Civics had been studying biographies of outstanding 
people in many fields. For information They had used books, period- 
icals, and newspapers to a iarge extent. They expressed themselves 
as most interested in learning to understand the motives of leaders 
in history, science, literature, and social work. The best biographies 
for each month were filed in a scrap book for future use. 

A ninth grade group made study of Silas Marner by George Eliot 
which enlisted the codperation of the manual training, home eco- 
nomic, dramatic, and history departments as well as the library. A 
confrast of old and modern cloth making was studied. Parts from 
the story were dramatized, scenery built, and the plays presented. 
This required a knowledge of play writing, carpentry, life of the 
times, make-up, and sewing, all of which must be secured outside an 
English textbook. Exhibits of miniature spinning wheels, clothes, 
furniture, and the like were made. 

The library assisted in each case by supplying books, pictures, 
clippings, and so forth. Reserve shelves were kept, special room col- 
lections made, project assignments posted, special orders made. Ex- 
hibits of classroom projects were placed in the library also. 

Use of supplementary materials in these projects led to the con- 
clusions that 


. Work in any department may have direct bearing on any other. 
Discipline is improved. , 

. Students have broader and more concrete knowledge of the 
subject. 

. Codperation in group activity is developed by socialized ac- 
tivity. 
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Students realize textbook is a guide rather than a summary of 
knowledge. 

Supplementary materials may be found in the library and 
out of it. 


The meeting proved so successful that it was voted to continue the 
plan. Topics chosen for the remainder of the year were 
1. The Ethics of the Teaching Profession. 
2. How our course of study can be made a more useful instru- 
ment. 
Reviews of professional books with emphasis on helpful mat- 
ter. 
Procedures in supervised study group with 
a. slow pupils. 
b. advanced pupils. 


5. Summaries of outstanding work done during the year. 
This list is very varied and immediately suggests that our subjects 
are not particularly unified. This is by choice, and so this disad- 
vantage seems offset by the desirability and possibility of teacher par- 
ticipation and its subsequent interest. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by P. C. Farrar 








S THE EDITOR of this column has had no previous experi- 
A ence in conducting a column—if one may conduct a column 
le would greatly appreciate suggestions from teachers of English 
who read this magazine as to what should go into it. He would like 
to know what specific problems, whether of policy or practice, they 
would like most to have discussed, or on what particular matters 
they desire information or suggestion. 

Occasional requests have come to the editor for a brief list of 
hooks that would be helpful to teachers of English with somewhat 
limited training and experience. The following list is suggested as 
a minimum: 

For the teaching of grammar— 

McMurry: The Method of the Recitation. (Especially desirable 

for teaching new constructions and principles.) 

Ward, C. H.: What is English, Chapters V, VI, VII. Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

For the teaching of composition— 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott: The Teaching of English, Chapter 
VI. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Brown, Rollo W.: How the French Boy Learns to Write. The 
Harvard University Press. (Chapter III is especially valu- 
able.) 

Hitchcock, Alfred M.: Bread Loaf Talks on the Teaching of 
Composition. Henry Holt & Co. 

Leonard, S. A.: Composition as a Social Problem. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

For the teaching of literature— 

Fairchild, A. H. R.: The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Eastman, Max: The Enjoyment of Poetry. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Perry, Bliss: A Study of Prose Fiction. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Hitchcock, Alfred M.: Study Plans for Novels. Henry Holt & 
Co. 
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Besides these books in special fields, there are several that cover 
the entire ground of English teaching. No one of these is entirely 
satisfactory. Thomas’ The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School, Revised Edition (Houghton, Mifflin), gives many helpful 
suggestions and contains admirable bibliographies. 

There have come to us recently two copies of a little magazine 
called Peaks, published by the students of the Asheville high schools. 
They contain stories, sketches, editorials, short plays, and a great 
many short poems. These numbers seem so superior to the ordinary 
high school periodical that they call for special comment. They are 
certainly very much more worth while than the expensive annuals, 
usually filled with inanities, on which so many high school children 
waste money that they can ill afford to spend. What especially struck 
us about these copies of Peaks was the surprisingly good quality of 
nearly everything that they contained. Many of the pieces show a 
definiteness of point, a finish, and a sureness of touch that are un- 
usual in the work of high school students. The many excellent con- 
tributions of Oren Whitehead deserve special mention. Of the 
various kinds of work represented we especially liked the poems, and 
of these we liked the following best of all. 


MOUNTAIN NIGHTS 
By Ceci J. Boyp 


Mountain nights are lonely; 
Oft my heart’s afraid 

Of the eerie shadows 

That the dusk has made. 
Fears, however, vanish, 
Though the night wind whines, 
When I see a-marching 

Seven thousand pines. 


Enemies surround me— 
Lurking foes that hide 

In the dark recesses 

Of the mountain side. 
Yet my legions guard me, 
Grim and proud and still, 
Seven thousand pine trees 
Marching up a hill. 
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® 
The Mathematics Column 
Conducted by H. F. Muncn 
This column presents this month a contribution, in part, by 








K. G. Phillips, of Greensboro Junior High School. 











JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS CLUB 
By K. G. Pures 


HE MATHEMATICS CLUB is primarily for the students 
and should endeavor to enrich their school work and life. The 
aim of all school clubs should be the advancement of knowledge and 
entertainment. The purpose therefore of the junior high school 
mathematics club is educational and recreational. Since there is not 
enough time during the recitation period to acquaint students with 
the various phases of mathematics, it should be the duty of the 
mathematics club to introduce to the students some of the historical 
and recreational facts. In this way the mathematics club may be a 
great help in relieving the monotony of routine class work and also 
as a means of stimulating a greater interest in mathematics. 
Some of the values of a mathematics club are outlined under the 
following heads : 


I. It gives the student a broader conception of mathematics by 

1. An introduction to mathematical history ; 

2. A knowledge of the struggle of mathematics in its 
development ; 

3. The part that this branch of knowledge has played 
in the development of civilization ; 

4. The dependability of modern industries upon mathe- 
matics ; 

5. The universal truths of mathematics. 

II. It creates and sustains interest in mathematics by: 

1. Relieving the monotony of routine class work ; 

2. Helping the students understand and enjoy the ap- 
plication of mathematical terms, the reading of news- 
papers, magazines, etc. ; 

. Acquainting students with the mathematical require- 
ments of various occupations ; 

. An introduction to mathematical puzzles, games, so- 
cials, etc. 
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III. It provides for individual differences to some extent by : 
1. Giving the excellent student an opportunity to study 
mathematics not taught in the regular classes ; 
2. Slower students benefitted by : 
a. Special help; 
b. Encouragement ; 
c. Increased interest. 


For the mathematics club to be successful it must get a good start. 
It is important that every child in school should know about the or- 
ganization of the club and some of its aims and characteristics. Per- 
haps the best time to bring the mathematics club before the students 
is during the assembly period. A program might be given consisting 
of mathematical plays, jokes, songs, puzzles, games, stories, etc. 

At the first meeting of the club the following officers should be 
elected: (1) President, (2) Vice-president, (3) Treasurer, (4) Sec- 
retary. After the officers have been elected they in connection with 
the faculty adviser should appoint the following committees: 

History Committee—To give talks on the history of mathematics. 

Entertainment Committee—To take charge of games, songs, plays, 
recreations. 

Vocational Committee—To investigate the practical side of mathe- 
matics and invite speakers to address the club. 


Student Help Committee—To be composed of qualified students 
who will volunteer part of their time to help as student teachers. 

Student Contest Committee—To be composed of those students 
who will have charge of the mathematical contests “open to all stu- 
dents”—to be held every term in algebra and geometry. There may 
be a committee of teachers to select students to take part in inter- 
scholastic contests. 


Prize Committee—To select suitable prizes for contest and to see 
that the honor roll of mathematics students be published in the school 
paper. 

Puzzle Committee—To run mathematical puzzles in the school 
paper as a feature. 

Program Committee—To apportion the various parts of the gen- 
eral program among the various committees. Each special committee 
should have a representative on the program committee. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 
The following list of program suggestions may be helpful in ar- 
ranging the club programs for the year. 
1. Debate between two historical mathematicians as to who did 
the most service to the world—characters impersonated. 
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Hunting for buried treasures by means of angles, of dis- 
tance. 

3. The slide rule—Mathematics Teacher, October, 1925, page 
344. 

. Trick and puzzle problems—Mathematics Teacher, 1925, 
page 349. 

Mathematics problems in rhyme—Mathematics Teacher, 
1925, page 351. 

Songs, contests, games—Mathematics Teacher, October, 
1925, page 352. 

Hike to the woods to study mathematical forms—club di- 
vided into groups to see which group can find the greatest 
variety of forms. 

. Old maid in algebra—Mathematics Teacher, 1925. 
Blackboard relay in rule writing—Mathematics Teacher, 
1925. 

. The game of “Math Shark’”—Mathematics Teacher, 1925. 
Magic Squares ; The Square of Gotham ; White, Scrap Book 
of Mathematics. 

. Tricks with nines and puzzles—White, Scrap Book of Mathe- 
matics. 

Our Number System. (Standard History.) 

History of Algebra and Arithmetic. (Standard History.) 
Debate : Resolved that the metric system should be introduced 
by law in this country. (References in the bibliography. ) 

. Origin of our decimal system—(Standard History). 

. Origin of names for numbers—(Standard History). 
History of the Sign of Operation—( Standard History). 
Egyptian Rope Stretchers and Early Geometry—( Standard 
History). 

Mathematical machines. 
Designing and drawing. 
How “X” came to be used for the unknown quantity— 
(Standard History). 
Cross words—Examples : 
a. ootr—root 
b. opewr—power 
24. A number play in three acts. Mathematics Teacher, 1924. 
25. A Little Journey to the Land of Mathematics. Mathematics 
Teacher, October, 1924. 


The following is a minimum list of the books and periodicals 
needed in the Library for the Mathematics Club: 
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. Mathematics Teacher, $2.00, 525 W. 120th St., N. Y. C. 
. School Science and Mathematics, $2.50. 404 N. Wesley Ave., 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
3. Jones: Mathematical Wrinkles, $2.10. S. I. Jones, Gunther, 
Texas. 
Ball, W. W. R.: Mathematical Recreations, $3.50. Macmil- 
lan Company. 
Abbott : Flatland, $1.25. Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Weeks, R. M., Boys Own Arithmetic, $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
Company. 
White, A Scrap Book of Elementary Mathematics, $1.00. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 
Smith, History of Mathematics. (To be continued) 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE QUERY 
(Continued from page 55) 

Seventeen states cannot now classify property for purposes of tax- 
ation, without the adoption of amendments to their constitutions. 
Interest is widespread in the proposed amendment and it is hoped by 
the committee that the discussion of the amendment in the state-wide 
high school debating contest this year will be profitable to the high 
school students, to the schools, and to the communities. 

All high schools of the state are invited to enroll in the High 
School Debating Union for participation in this year’s contest. The 
triangular debates will be held on April 4 and the final contest for 
the Aycock Memorial Cup will be held at the University of North 
Carolina on April 17 and 18. Further information concerning the 
debating contest may be secured from Secretary E. R. Rankin at 
Chapel Hill. 





STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CarRLETON E. Preston 











SCIENCE AND THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
EXAMINATION 


CHECK-UP of the High School Senior Examinations for 
A 1929 raises a thought-provoking question for science teachers. 
For although in all other parts of the test, excluding optional agri- 
<ulture, the median scores rose about in proportion as the size of the 
school increased, in science there was no such trend and no appre- 
ciable difference between small and large schools. 

No doubt further investigation will have to be made before this 
singular exception can be explained. Indeed it may mean several 
things. Was the science achievement uniformly high or uniformly 
low? (While the ratings themselves were higher than for either 
mathematics or the languages, there is no evidence that the examina- 
tions were of equal difficulty.) If high, does it mean that the better 
iaboratory equipment of the large school was offset by a nearness to 
practical applications on the part of the smaller one? If low, is it 
because of too great departmentalization in the larger school, or be- 
cause the content of science is too wide to have been consistently and 
adequately covered by examinees under an elective system? Were 
teachers ill-prepared, or prepared too much as specialists, or assigned 
with too little regard to their preparation? Was the examination it- 
self comprehensive or a sampling only, open to criticism because of 
its selections? Did it test chiefly information, and thereby give the 
mere book-memorizing science student as good prospects of passing 
as his laboratory-trained neighbor ? 

It is evident that, apart from its value as a whole, this examination 
has opened up a number of questions for those of us in the science 
field, questions that may lead to a close scrutiny of both our own 
‘work and of the examination itself. Incidentally, it was also found 
that scores on that part of the paper designed to test mastery of study 
habits increased with the size of the school. It would be interesting 
to learn, if we could, to what extent, if any, this, increase was due to 
work in science. 
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THE SCISSOR-TAIL FLYCATCHER 


A bright little lady of the fifth grade, in talking recently of her 
nature study work, gave this answer to my seemingly casual ques- 
tion: “Birds? Oh yes, Miss M. gave us thirty-five birds to learn. 
She had their pictures and names put up on the wall. Later she gave 
us a test, and there was one bird that everyone in the class got right. 
It was the scissor-tailed flycatcher.” 

Now this one bird that “everyone in the class (of this North Caro- 
lina school) got right” is not ordinarily found at all in North Caro- 
lina! Probably no person in the class, including the teacher, had ever 
seen one. And immediately there arose in my mind this question, 
How many birds common within a quarter of a mile of her school- 
room does that teacher herself actually know, to such a degree that 
she can tell her pupils when and where to look for them, and how to 
identify them? And how many other teachers are like this one in 
teaching pseudo-science from the book and not real science frem 
nature ? 

Really, the one great task for which we, of the high as well as 
of the elementary schools, must prepare ourselves is to interpret to 
young people our everyday surroundings, to familiarize them with 
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the common things that lie at our very doors, not those extraordinary 
and far afield. Further, we need to get away from the idea that books 
should be our main reliance in science teaching, and to learn instead 
to seek knowledge chiefly of the objects themselves. 

One very successful botany teacher of my acquaintance used in- 
tentionally to keep all books away from his pupils for the first three 
months of his course, in order that through a series of fascinating 
experiments in-plant physiology he might make them unravel. for 
themselves some of the mysteries of plant life and structure, and 
incidentally teach them how to observe, reason and plan ahead inde- 
pendently. Ground-covering during those months was of course 
slow, but results in more important directions amply justified the time 
expenditure. 

It was in the same course, that later fell to me to conduct, that 
one boy established a by-word worth thinking about from this same 
viewpoint. For on innumerable occasions during discussion he would 
start some inquiry with the words, “Now in my backyard there is 
so-and-so.” Although mention of Frank’s backyard soon became a 
signal for quiet merriment, it none the less indicated that here at 
least science was being applied, and the connection between classroom 
and outdoor environment duly appreciated. 

All of this means that we teachers must do all that we can to help 
pupils gain this essential familiarity, through encouraging collections 
of specimens and of field notes, showing what to look for according 
to season, and helping in identifications. As a rule we have to learn 
along with our students, for the best of us are none too well-in- 
formed. On our shelves we need as many guides to common ani- 
mals and plants of our region as we can get together, especially such 
as have illustrations. So far as is convenient, we must foster the 
keeping and rearing of living things in order to study their habits 
and changes, for after all, identification is but the first and least im- 
portant step in gaining’a real understanding. 

Under the title, “Buy a Nature Book This Month,” the Nature 
Magazine is beginning, with the January 1930 issue, the publication 
of a page of classified references that will assist teachers in securing 
the particular books most needed in this field of manuals and guide- 
books. 


THE CONSERVATION OF ROADSIDE BEAUTY 


One of North Carolina’s great assets is its natural scenery, which, 
coupled with its excellent system of state roads, is attracting more 
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and more tourist travel. A campaign in which everyone can help is 
now being iaunched to preserve and enhance roadside beauty. This 
activity is taking at least two forms, first, that of planting, which is 
being promoted especially by the U. D. C. in connection with the 
Jefferson Davis Highway; and secondly that of seeking to stop the 
disfigurement of the landscape through the use of billboards and ad- 
vertising signs in rural districts. 

Under the leadership of its national chairman, Mrs. Walton, who 
is personally touring the state, a survey has already been begun by 
the “Committee on Conservation of Roadside Beauty” of the Amer- 
ican Nature Association, with particular reference to the advertising 
situation. While as yet no detailed reports are available, a few 
things are comparatively certain: 

First, roadside beauty is a decidedly valuable financial asset in 
the long run. It attracts tourists, if nothing more, and tourists mean 
money spent within the state. Secondly, the sites selected for signs 
are naturally the most prominent ones available. Such signs come 
into conflict with natural beauty; often they are so placed on curves 
as to attract the attention of drivers of cars at the very time when 
safety demands that their attention should be upon their driving ; 
they are becoming more numerous. Third, these signs are where they 
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are because some landowners thought more of a few dollars gained 
{rom renting advertising privileges than they did of keeping their 
roadsides and grounds attractive. If these people could be shown 
that in the long run this was not good business, or even good safety, 
such signs would disappear. Finally, whatever condition we have at 
any time is due mainly to prevalent public opinion. If we as teachers 
can so foster that innate love of the beautiful in nature that even the 
poorest child possesses, we may look forward, working collectively, 
to having a more rather than a less beautiful commonwealth in the 
future. 
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The History Column 
Conducted by A. K. K1nc 


Note: We hope to make this column a sort of clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas among the social science teachers of 
the state. In addition to this, current happenings and publications 
of interest to social science teachers will be reviewed. If you have 
carried out an experiment which might be of interest to other 
teachers, please send an account of it to the editor, or if you want 
information on some special problem, submit the case to this col- 
umn and we will pass it on. 
































REVISION OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


NE OF THE most important problems facing the social science 
() teachers in North Carolina is that of effecting a thorough re- 
vision of the present course of study. Viewed in the light of either 
training for social efficiency or adaptability to modern teaching meth- 
ods it is hopelessly out of date. Any progress for revision is going 
to bring up a number of controversial problems. How many years 
of social science should be required? What particular courses should 
be prescribed? Should there be a great differentiation in the subject 
matter of the so-called “community civics” offered to rural and urban 
children? How much history other than American shall we offer ? 
Should this be taught backwards as recommended by the State De- 
partment at present? Is it possible to teach the history of the world 
in one year? Should each of the social studies be skimmed and the 
resulting cream fused into a composite course? These are only a few 
of the many questions which we should be considering preparatory 
to attacking this problem. Courses of study and revisions should 
come from the united efforts of class room teachers who are familiar 
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with the situation from the standpoint of the child, the community, 
and the subject matter. We have had enough courses of study 
drawn up by committees of college professors who are frequently a 
generation removed from the secondary school. The same is true of 
dogmatic pronouncements of State Departments of Education which 
sometimes forget that “The letter of the law killeth, but the Spirit 
maketh to live.” 


A VALUABLE AID TO SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Every teacher of the social studies should have a copy of Bye, 
Edgar C. A Bibliography on the Teaching of the Social Studies. 
Home Study Department, Clark University: Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Price 25c. For the first time a convenient and practical bib- 
liography on every important phase of the teaching of the social 
studies has been compiled. It is by no means exhaustive. However, 
it gives a list of the best and most accessible references on such topics 
as: the teacher of the social studies, objectives of the social studies, 
the social studies curriculum, preparation for the class meeting, teach- 
ing pupils to prepare for the class meeting, class procedure, special 
procedures, devices and aids, selection and use of books, testing and 
marking, history and philosophy of the social studies, socialization of 


the school, and addresses of publishers. This is an indispensable aid 
to the teacher who is interested in improving her methods. 


MOTIVATING ANCIENT HISTORY 


Miss Goldie Harris of Kinston High School gives the following 
account of an experiment which she conducted in motivating a class 
in ancient history : 

During several years I have found but one class that was totally 
unresponsive to the study of ancient Greece and Rome. To this class 
legend and mythology were incomprehensible, and the history of the 
growth of these nations an additional burden of facts to be mem- 
orized. In our schools we have few pictures, and no lantern or 
motion picture machine. Rather than try to impress the students 
with illustrations only, we tried the scheme of letting them make 
their own models. We started with soap. Fresh Ivory proved best. 
Each student chose some illustration to copy, usually the different 
types of columns. The boys, finding soap columns a little easy began 
building ships. At first they built very small models with toothpicks 
for masts, but later they constructed one about ten inches long com- 
pletely equipped with sails. By this time we had added a set of mod- 
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eling clay to our materials and with this we copied some statues and 
the more famous temple fronts. At the end of four days we had a 
collection of columns, statuettes, vases, boats, and temples. To be 
sure, the work is crude, but it represents an effort from practically 
every student. As soon as my classes finished their work in the room 
turned over to us for just such experiments, Miss Shaw took up the 
same type of work, accomplishing more than I had, because she se- 
cured collaboration in producing fewer but better models instead of 
the many individual efforts. In each class there was a student study- 
ing art. Questions asked of their art teacher brought Mrs. Hood to 
our class rooms with valuable suggestions, and resulted in the pro- 
duction of a small model of the Parthenon made by students in Mrs. 
Hood’s studio. Whether any permanent interest has been aroused 
we cannot yet tell, but at least pupil activity was stimulated in this 
project so much that we are encouraged to plan similar projects as 
we take up later topics. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 








HROUGH THE columns of the French Review I have learned 
gree the circular concerning Relia for Modern Languages In- 
struction mentioned in this column last month has been revised by 
Mrs. Alice M. Dickson of Middlebury College. She has not only 
revised it, but has made a supplementary list of “Suggestions for 
Teachers in Securing Realia.”. This may be obtained from Dr. Ste- 
phen Freeman, Dean of French Summer School, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. There is a charge of 35c to cover cost. 


It will be of interest and value to all modern language teachers, 
especially French teachers to read the article on the methods of teach- 
ing French in North Carolina, by Prof. René Hardré, in the North 
Carolina Teacher, for January. 

In his article Prof. Hardré makes a plea for more live and up-to- 
date methods of teaching French. 

For further information concerning tests see the article entitled 
“Available Tests in Modern Foreign Languages” by Edith B. Pattee, 
in the Modern Language Journal, for December, 1929. 


Books RECEIVED 

French Drill Book, by R. Windman. Globe Book Co., N. Y. 
Paper 30c, cloth 50c. Pp. 68 vocabulary and specimen examinations. 

A good short book for supplementary drill work or review based 
on the essentials of grammar and pronunciation. 

Fundamentals of German, by A. E. Meyer, Globe Book Co., N. Y. 

Beginning French. Training for Reading, by Helen M. Eddy. 
U. of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1929. 

French Workbook to accompany Beginning French, by Helen M. 
Eddy. U. of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1929. 

Si Nous Lisions, by Grace Cochran & Helen M. Eddy. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 

Progress Tests in French. Helen M. Eddy, to be used in con- 
junction in the Beginning French and French Work book.. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
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ne The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 














RESENT PLANS of the program committee indicate one 
| as and program for the State Latin Departmental Asso- 
ciation on Friday afternoon, March 21, 1930. The dates of the N. C. 
Education Association meeting are March 20-22, with time set aside 
on both Friday morning and afternoon for departmental meetings. 
The time of the Latin meeting will be 2:30 p. m. Codperating with 
the Virgilian celebration, the committee is considering a program re- 
volving mostly about Virgilian themes. More definite information in 
regard to this meeting will be published as it is available. 


We have received the interesting information that Dr. H. M. 
Poteat, of the Wake Forest Latin Department, has completed a re- 


vision of his Selected Letters of Cicero (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
This revised edition will be available in 1930. Dr. Poteat is now 
working on a new text for the Prentice-Hall series, which will be 
called Selected Epigrams of Martial. 


We had the pleasure of a visit with R. C. Flickinger, one of the 
editors-in-chief of the Classical Journal, during the Christmas holi- 
days. Dr. Flickinger was attending the sessions of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, which was meeting jointly with 
Duke University and the University of North Carolina. He was 
scheduled on the program and also was the representative of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Always much interested in the classics, he inquired 
concerning their status in North Carolina, and expressed the desire 
to revisit the state at some future time. 


Let us remind you again of the state-wide Latin contest for ac- 
credited high schools, to be held the last week in February. Infor- 
mation concerning this contest is available from E. R. Rankin, Sec, 


Chapel Hiil, N. C. 
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We are wondering if you are making plans in your school for 
some sort of program or presentation in honor of Virgil during 1930. 
We hope that all of you will join in marking the two thousandth anni- 
versary of Virgil’s birth by some such action in your individual 
schools. If any teacher desires more detailed information in regard 
to suitable pageants, plays, books, reading materials and lectures, the 
following state Chairmen will be delighted to assist: Miss Marie B. 
Denneen, N. C. C. W., Greensboro, Chairman of Virgilian Reading ; 
Miss Iva Barden, 610 East Lane St., Raleigh, Chairman of Plays 
and Pageants; and J. Minor Gwynn, Chapel Hill, Chairman of Cele- 
brations in N. C. High Schools. Continuing our list of special Vir- 
gilian publications, started in the January issue, we offer the fol- 
lowing : 

VIRGILIAN CALENDAR FOR 1930 (KALENDARIUM VIRGILIANUM), 
The St. Albans Press, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. $.25 
(Cheaper in bulk). 

Set or Sties, “Virgil and His Times.” The Eastman Slide Co., 
Iowa City, Iowa. Ready Jan. 1, 1930. May be rented for 
$5.00 or purchased for $30.00. 

European Musicat CoMPosITIONS OF VIRGILIAN THEMES, will 
be imported upon request by Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y. 


We list additional recent publications of interest to Latin teachers : 

Dracnostic Tests 1n LATIN (based on ‘Latin for Today’), by 
F. Niles Bacon. Ginn & Co. New York, 1929. Nine new-type 
tests, divided in all into 56 parts, each part consisting of from 
10-25 items. 


Tue Lost Kine, by Helen C. Crew. The Century Co., New York, 
1929. $1.75. The story of Odysseus’ homecoming and what 
it meant to three children of Ithaca. Fiction. 

Turrp YEAR Latin, by Harrington, K. P., and McDuffee, W. V. 
Ginn and Co., New York, 1929. A new text for the third year 
of high school. 

Easy Latin Ptays, by Lillian B. Lawler. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1929. $.80. 

Livinc Latin, Book Two, by Thursby, Claire, C., and Kyne, 
Gretchen D. Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. $1.80. A text 
for use in the Junior high school in grades eight or nine. 
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Parent-Teacher Column 


Conducted by Mrs. RayMOND BINFoRD 


| 


President, North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
i. 











PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
By A. W. CLaccett 


VERYONE who has had experience knows that there are dif- 
Kk; ficulties in the organization and operation of high-school parent- 
teacher organizations. But the difficulties are difficulties of tech- 
nique. Nearly everyone agrees that the right kind of an organization 
in any high school will fill a very essential need. So the development 
of an organization that will work smoothly and harmoniously in its 
membership and that will show skill and tact in codperation with high- 
school organization and management, and will address itself to those 
matters that lie closely in the field of a high-school parent-teacher or- 
ganization, is the answer. 

If boys and girls ever need a united group of counsellors, guides, 
and real friends, they certainly need them between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. Ability to guide wisely at this time is a real test of 
parenthood. The high-school parent-teacher association can be made 
a clearing house for ideas in developing the character growth of 
youth. There are many other fields of work for such an organiza- 
tion. 

Not only in moral guidance, but in educational and vocational 
guidance, the new world with its compiex relationships and its in- 
tricate division of labor demands that our young people be given ac- 
curate and vital information on which to base judgments when en- 
tering their life careers. The parents and teachers need to tackle this 
problem together. 

Again, the parents are too poorly acquainted with the aims of the 
high school, with the objectives that have been more or less accepted 
in secondary education, and with the many interesting activities of 
the modern high school. 

Again, there must be codperation between the school and the home 
in daily study preparation. Five and one-half hours, which is close 
to the average number of hours of the high-school day, is not enough. 
There must be home study. After a good late afternoon period in 
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recreation of various sorts and in athletics, the best preparatory and 
boarding schools see that the time from seven to nine p. m. is given 
over to careful study. 

This habit of home study is good preparation for college life. 
Many parents, when they realize fully the importance of the habit, 
will codperate more willingly. 

Again, the high-school faculty must carry their community with 
them, showing them the progress made, calling attention to needs, 
building up a community morale, so that the citizens will support 
them in every way, willingly taxing themselves to maintain high 
standards. 


Those who seek to establish high-school organizations should try 
to get some of the best people of the community to act as officers. 
The definition of a democracy that it is “a government of all, through 
all, under the leadership of the wisest and best,” applies to any par- 
ent-teacher organization. The president, first vice-president and 
treasurer can well be selected from among the parents. The second 
vice-president and chairman of the program committee could well 
be the high-school principal. The secretary could be a member of 
the high-school faculty. 
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YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS 


By Roy H. THomaAs 


Supervisor of Agricultural Education for North Carolina 


At CAMP 


IGHTEEN HUNDRED farm boys, who are enrolled in the 
kK vocational agricultural classes of North Carolina, attended the 
Young Tar Heel Farmer Camp last summer. The camp is owned and 
operated by the Young Tar Heel Farmers, the North Carolina or- 
ganization of students of vocational agriculture. The camp has been 
in operation two summers. 

This camp is located at White Lake in Bladen County, North 
Carolina. The lake itself is one of the most beautiful bodies of 
inland water in the state. The water in the lake is colorless and has 
a perfectly white sand bottom. There is probably no more desirable 
place for bathing and water recreation in the whole state and cer- 
tainly no place where the danger is less, due to the perfectly clear 
water, smooth sand bottom, and a two per cent even slope from edge 
to center of the lake. 
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The lake has no surface inlet and only a very small surface out- 
let. The lake is fed by thousands of springs which may be seen bub- 
bling up through the white sand. The surplus water filters out 
through the sand on the western side into the Cape Fear River which 
is three miles away and 38 feet below the level of the lake. 

The camp site is located on the highway which skirts the western 
edge of this lake and is composed of eight buildings on a three-acre 
plot. Six of these buildings are student cottages equipped to take 
care of 30 boys each, one central dining and assembly hall, and one 
twelve-room cottage where those directing the camp, teachers and 
their wives and other visitors live while at the camp. In addition 
to the buildings and campus there is a five acre athletic field com- 
posed of a standard baseball field, tennis, volley ball, basketball and 
horse shoe courts. 

A district supervisor of agricultural education is in charge of the 
camp and directs the camp activities. He is assisted by a trained 
playground director, who has charge of all games and recreation ; a 
dietitian, who has charge of the dining room, and three cooks and a 
janitor. 

The camp schedule is made out for the summer so that the boys 
from six to eight schools are in camp each week. The boys arrive at 
camp on Monday and leave Saturday. A list of food necessary for 
each boy to bring is mailed out in advance and each boy brings the 
provisions listed. In addition to the vegetables and other food fur- 
nished by the boy each one pays a fee of four dollars, two dollars of 
which goes to pay otf the loan secured for building and equipping the 
camp and two dollars goes toward paying the expenses of the camp, 
such as cooks, athletic director, extra provisions, etc. 

It is a busy week for the boys. Each day is full of fun, recrea- 
tion, and training. The following is a definite schedule which goes 
into operation on Tuesday morning and continues through Saturday 
morning : 

6:45 Rising whistle 
7:00 Boys get in bathing suits and out on athletic field 
Roll call 
Setting up exercises 
Morning dip in lake 
Dress for breakfast 
Breakfast 
Camp clean-up 
Irspection of cottages 
Work hour—camp impzovement, 
700 Sports—horse shoe, boxing, tennis, boating, etc. 
:15 Instruction in swimming 


= SOW OO 
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— 
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12:15 12:30 Dress for dinner 
12:30- 1:15 Dinner 

1:15- 2:15 Rest hour 

2:15- 4:15 Baseball 

4:15- 4:30 Get in bathing suits 
4:30- 6:15 Swimming 

6:15- 6:45 Dress for supper 
6:45- 7:30 Supper 

7 :30-10:45 Reading, indoor games, radio, victrola, etc. 
10:45-11:00 Prepare to retire 
11:00 Lights out and quiet 


Throughout the week each school is in competition with every 
other school. Tournaments are conducted each day in the various 
sports, with the final contest being played on Friday to determine the 
winning school for the week. The point system is used in scoring 
schools and the following activities are scored in determining the 
winner : 


Attendance at roll call and setting up exercises 
Attendance at work hour 

Order and cleanliness of cottage and surrounding ground 
Stunts on stunt night 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Tennis 

. Volley ball 

Basket ball 

Horse shoe pitching 

Boxing 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
YS 
8 
9. 
0. 
$. 


1 
1 


On Saturday morning the name of the school making the highest 
score for the week is hung in the assembly hall where it remains until 
the camp closes for the season. At the end of the season the school 
making the highest score for the summer is awarded a silver loving 
cup and a cash prize. In this way each school competes with every 
other school attending the camp during the summer. 

Probably the most important features of the camp are: The spirit 
of codperation developed among the boys, an appreciation of good 
sportsmanship, contacts made with boys from various parts of the 
state. In addition to the above qualities being developed no boy leaves 
the camp unable to swim. 


ON THE FARM 


Alamance Hig. School, Guilford County—A fine example of 
supervised practice work is demonstrated by Howard Carter, agri- 
cultural pupil in the Alamance High School, by growing this year 
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three acres of pure Southern Beauty corn, two acres of tobacco, four 
acres of sweet clover, and two acres of Korean lespedeza. Howard 
has used approved practices with all these crops which he grew as his 
project and is sure of a good yield and a large margin of profit. He 
has a quantity of pure Southern Beauty seed corn and Korean les- 
pedeza seed for sale this fall. Howard also plans to show by means 
of these soil improvement crops that the land on which he grew them 
will be much more productive next year. 

Bethany High School, Rockingham County—Clay McCollum says 
of his project: “I had a plot of six acres for corn. I turned under 
a crop of crimson clover and harrowed with disk harrow. After 
planting, and before the corn came up, I used a section harrow on 
it. I plowed the corn once when about one foot high, after this 
plowing the land was too wet to work until the corn was in tassel. 
The six acres yielded one hundred and eighty bushels or thirty bushels 
per acre and the total cost of growing and harvesting was 33 cents 
a bushel. 

“T had four acres in tobacco. I planted it May 30 and finished 
harvesting it September 11. I used under my tobacco two and one- 
half tons of tobacco fertilizer—an 8-3-3 formula—and side dressed 
with 400 pounds of nitrate of soda at the second cultivation. The 
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tobacco was plowed five times and hoed four times. The yield was 
three thousand pounds on the four acres and the tobacco averaged 
23 cents, making a total income of $690. The man labor amounted 
to $160; rent on land $72.50; horse labor $20; and fertilizer $47.90, 
making a total cost of $300.40 and a net income of $389.60.” 

Sumner High School, Guilford County—Everet Gamble, a mem- 
ber of the evening class, produced two acres of corn according to in- 
structions received in the evening class and under the supervision of 
the teacher of agriculture. The two acres followed red clover in a 
rotation, was fertilized with 300 pounds of 8-3-5 at planting time 
and side dressed with 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 
Southern Beauty seed, which was bought codperatively, was used. 
The corn was cultivated and four times with a four hoe cultivator. 
The yield was 15334 bushels of shelled corn on the two acres. 

Branson Gamble of the Sumner School in Guilford County says 
of his project: “I chose corn as my project last year to see what I 
could do in making a profit by increasing the yield above the average 
for the community which is 23 bushels. After studying the improved 
methods in corn production I decided that if I had good land, good 
seed, prepared a good seed bed, fertilized properly, planted at the 
proper time, and cultivated properly I should be able to produce a 
good field of corn. I chose 5.5 acres of clover land which I broke 
and planted April 1, using 200 pounds of 8-3-5 fertilizer per acre at 
planting time and side dressed with 130 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre when the corn was about knee high. I used a good strain 
of Southern Beauty seed corn and cultivated the corn after each rain 
until the corn was waist high. I did not strip any blades nor cut 
tops. The average yield per acre was 53.3 bushels. The fertilizer 
cost was $32.35; seed cost $2.32; labor cost, horse and man $60.70, 
making a total cost of $95.37 or a cost of 32 cents a bushel for the 
corn.” 

Hertford High School, Perquimans County—E. P. Sanders, 
teacher of agriculture, has a unique way of showing his teaching ac- 
complishments, according to E. N. Meekins, District Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. Mr. Sanders has his boys to grow their 
crop projects along side those of their fathers and then puts up signs 
for the benefit of the passers-by. “They wouldn’t believe me when 
I told them about it, so I’ve decided to show them,” says Mr. Sanders. 
Whenever possible, Mr. Sanders locates the projects near the high- 
way. 

A good example of the teaching of improved methods by Mr. 
Sanders is the project of seventeen-year old Roy Gregory, a student 
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of one year’s experience in agriculture. Roy’s three acre cotton 
project was placed along side of his father’s near the highway and 
marked as indicated above. He planted Wanamaker Cleveland im- 
proved seed while his father planted “just cotton seed.” The boy 
used 300 pounds of home mixed 10-3-6 fertilizer, recommended for 
his section, and 150 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. His father 
used 600 pounds of ready mixed 8-4-4 and a light application of 
stable manure. Roy’s yield was 1,460 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre while that of his father was 825 pounds. 

Another good project is that of Arthur Harris, who grew 7,304 
pounds of peanuts on three acres. He used 200 pounds of 8-2-4 fer- 
tilizer (home mixed) per acre and 500 pounds of lime applied at 
blooming time. 

Ellenboro High School, Rutherford County—A. B. Bushong, 
teacher of agriculture, sold 17 bales of cotton for his cotton improve- 
ment growers at $7.50 a bale premium or 114 cents a pound premium. 
The cotton brought around $1,500 which he distributed to six of his 
growers. More cotton will be sold on the same basis. Better seed, 
states Mr. Bushong, is responsible for this premium. 

On November 9 the Ellenboro Sweet Potato Growers had already 
stored 12,000 bushels in their own storage houses. The storage 
houses have a capacity of 15,000 bushels in three 5,000 bushel units. 
Eighty-three stockholders and 283 growers are codperating to make 
this community project successful. 

Vass-Lakeview High School, Moore County—A local poultry as- 
sociation has been organized by the agricultural department at Vass 
according to R. L. Mayfield, teacher of agriculture. The 46 mem- 
bers have installed a 2,300 capacity hatchery to take care of local 
needs. 

Forest City High School, Rutherford County—The 89 cot- 
ton improvement growers of the Cool Springs agricultural depart- 
ment are receiving a very satisfactory premium for their cotton by 
the local mills according to D. H. Sutton, teacher of agriculture, 
under whose supervision this work is being conducted. 

Marshville High School, Union County—The Marshville agri- 
cultural department has the largest number of farm boys enrolled of 
any in the state and possibly in the South is the belief of D. C. 
Rankin, agricultural teacher. This department has 77 farm boys. 
Each boy lives on the farm. 

Rockingham High School, Richmond County—James Dockery 
Williams is the first prize winner in the Pinehurst vocational agri- 
cultural pig feeding contest this year. James took 12 pigs weighing 
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27 pounds each on May 28, and after feeding them exactly five 
months, to October 28, made them weigh on an average 199 9/16 
pounds each. 

Stanfield High School, Sianly County—Charley Love, one of the 
Korean lespedeza growers of the Stanfield agricultural department, 
secured 51144 bushels of seed and 104 bales of hay from his 2% 
acres. He will get more than $600 for the seed alone as he has al- 
ready been offered 30 cents a pound according to Delmare C. Wigley, 
teacher of agriculture. 

Charlotte Territory Vocational Agricultural Cotton Improvement 
Work. Several of the vocational agricultural departments doing cot- 
ton improvement work are reporting 100% of the growers averag- 
ing a bale per acre according to J. M. Osteen, District Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. Among these are the Cool Springs growers, 
Harris department growers, Ellenboro growers, Oakboro, Denver and 
Cornelius growers, the last named having 61 growers in this work 
growing 290 acres and will yield around 310 bales. A number of 
these growers will get from seven to ten bales from their five acres. 

The cotton improvement work being conducted by the vocational 
agricultural departments in the territory around Charlotte is the best 
piece of farm work being conducted in North Carolina according to 
Frank E. Boyd, Southern Agronomist for the Chilean Nitrate of 


Soda Educational Bureau. This work numbers 1,124 growers in 24 
communities growing 4,913 acres. 
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Notes From The Field | 


Reported from the Office of the State High School Inspector for 
North Carolina 


By J. Henry Hicusmirs and A. B. Comss 








HE SPRING Creek High School, in Madison County, had a 
"i dees service on December 6, at which State Superin- 
tendent A. T. Allen delivered the principal address. The fine new 
building is made of native rock and fits well into its beautiful moun- 
tain setting. Principal J. O. Wells is trying to standardize both the 
high school and elementary school during the present session. 


The Elf High School, Clay County, is making rapid growth and 
progress. Without transportation a school of 245 pupils—76 high 
school and 169 elementary—has been built up. 


The Bryson City High School, Swain County, has recently com- 
pleted the construction of a new building which will house the high 
school department. In addition to classrooms, provision is made for 
an up-to-date Home Economics Department, and a large room which 
will be used for a study hall and library. Provision will be made 
later for an Agricultural Department. 


The schools of McDowell County have a real program for Phys- 
ical Education and supervised play which is faithfully carried out 
by the teachers. 


High School development in Rutherford County has been re- 
markable. In 1919 there were 89 pupils enrolled in the high school 
and ten years later, 1929, the enrollment is 1,450. There are 8 ac- 
credited high schools in the county, 4 of these schools being mem- 
bers of the Southern Association. There are 8 standard elementary 
schools with a sign at each school stating that the elementary school 
is standard. 


The Hickory High School has a fine record for attendance. The 
average daily attendance for the second month of the present ses- 
sion was 98.54%. This remarkable showing is due to codperation 
on the part of teachers, pupils and parents. 
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The school grounds at Hickory are beautiful. A rather unique 
sign on the lawn reads, “Give the grass a chance.” 


The Marion High School also has been giving attention to the 
matter of attendance. The average daily attendance in 1928-29 was 
76%. For the second month of the present session it was 97%. 
Poor attendance last year cost this school approximately $15,000. 
It pays to go to school. 


Alexander County is giving attention to Physical Education. 
There are three gymnasiums in the county—at Taylorsville, Hid- 
denite, and Stony Point. Attention is given not only to Physical 
Education, but to the appearance of buildings and grounds. The 
lawns have been laid out and shrubs planted around the buildings. 

Mecklenburg County is providing in an unusual way for Com- 
mercial Education. Four teachers of Commercial Education teach 
this subject at Huntersville, Long Creek, Paw Creek, Derita, Newell, 
Matthews, Pineville, and Berryhill. It is fitting that there should be 
a program of Commercial Education in a great industrial county 
like Mecklenburg. The Independence Trust Company, Charlotte, is 
helping to teach Thrift in the schools. This banking house has 1,700 
accounts in Charlotte and Mecklenburg County schools with deposits 
of $40,000. A representative of the Trust Company visits the 
schools to make collections, but the individual pupil must go to the 
bank in person to get his money. 


In the hall at the Reidsville High School is a bronze tablet piaced 
there by the Masonic Lodge of Reidsville. The inscription reads as 
follows: “Manhood, not scholarship, is the first aim of Education. 
With the conviction that the public school offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the development and conservation of the manhood and 
womanhood of our Nation for American citizenship, this tablet is 
dedicated.” 


The Weldon High School has a fine record in success of its grad- 
uates in college. In 1927-28, 27 pupils graduated, of whom 16 en- 
tered college and every one passed every subject. . Three pupils won 
freshman honors. 


Sampson County is giving vocational opportunity to a large num- 
ber of high school boys and girls. There are six five-teacher schools 
in the county giving both Home Economics and Agriculture. 
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Roanoke Rapids High School provides for a Citizenship Honor 
Roll. Those who have had no unexcused absences or tardies, who 
have met classes promptly, whose conduct and courtesy have been 
excellent, and who in the judgment of the teachers have put forth 
effort worthy of school recognition, are entitled to have their names 
placed on the Citizenship Honor Roll. 


A course in Commercial Education is being offered in the Wades- 
boro High School. There is much interest in this subject there. 


The morale in a high school is an important factor. The morale 
in the Rockingham High School is excellent. The secret of it is the 
Principal—Miss Kate Finley. She believes in boys and girls and 
knows how to get them to believe in themselves and the right. This 
is a rare gift. 


The Graham High School has a Parent-Teacher Association that 
really functions. This organization finances the iunch room, helps 
to build up the library which now has 4,000 volumes, looks out for 
the health of the school children, (gave lunch to 20 undernourished 
pupils last year), sells Red Cross seals, and does numerous other 
commendable things to promote the welfare of the school. 





BOOKS, NOTES AND REVIEWS 


THE Wortp Book ENcYCLOPEDIA 
“The best made immeasurably finer” 


The new World Book Encyclopedia is an addition of real worth to any 
library for young people whether it be in the school, home or community. 
Young people being those who have the ability to read material gauged on 
the fifth grade reading level and above. Of course, wee folk can glean infor- 
mation from the volumes through the pictures. Those who have passed be- 
yond the high school age will also obtain authentic, non-technical and up-to- 
date material on an endless variety of subjects that continually present them- 
selves to the alert citizen. It is an encyclopedia that will prove itself inval- 
uable in the school, home and community library. The work will probably be 
used most effectively and consistently by (1) students from the fifth grade 
through the high school and (2) by the adults, teachers or parents who are 
supervising and guiding educational training of the first group. 

The format of the Encyclopedia is excellent. It is attractive and durable. 
The blue and gold volumes make a dignified appearance. The books are well 
bound. The pages are printed on a better heavier grade of paper than that 
used in the previous edition. This grade of paper permits the printing of all 
half-tores along with the text. The wide distribution of half-tones that are 
applicable to the text are one of the outstanding assets of the World Book. 
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The maps provided for each state in the union are a combination of physical 
and political features. These maps are placed advantageously with the article 
treating of the particular state. There are maps included for every country 
in the world. 

All of the illustrative features including the reproduction of masterpieces, 
the full page illustrations, the diagrams and charts, the reproductions from 
photographs, the full page colored plates and variety of maps conform to the 
ideals of modern progressive education. 

An improvement that will delight all users of the Encyclopedia is that it 
is not necessary to have a separate index volume as formerly. The index has 
been distributed in alphabetical order throughout the volumes where it can- 
not fail to attract the attention of even the most casual readers. 

The set of books have been examined for the recency of the material in- 
cluded. Readers will find that articles have been carefully brought up-to- 
date and rewritten. The articles on aircraft, on the Einstein theory, Ant- 
arctic lands, modern living authors, opera stars, though selected at random, 
were each praise-worthy expositions of the latest material available for the 
subject under discussion. 

The Encyclopedia must be personally examined to discover ali of its possi- 
bilities. No one can read the articles included without being impressed with 
the American point of view of the entire work. It is a pleasure to find author- 
itative scientific articles written in clear simple English, and controversial sub- 
jects handled without prejudice—Nora Beust. 


A Stupy or ProptemM Boys AND THEIR BrotrHers. By the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, Crime Commission 
of New York State. Pp. 408. 1929. 


This volume embodies the report of a sub-committee of the crime com- 
mission of New York State concerning the results obtained from an investi- 
gation of problem boys and their non-problem brothers. It emphasizes dif- 
ferences in innate capacity and in family and environmental experiences which 
seem to be causes of anti-social action in one child of a family and in ,social- 
ized behavior in his brother. This study utilizes a psychological as well as a 
sociological viewpoint and technique. 

From all cases which came into the coures during 1927 from two districts 
in New York City where delinquency is a serious problem, the sub-commis- 
sion chose those which complied with the following conditions. The children 
must be between ten and seventeen years old. The difference in age between 
the problem child and his non-problem brother must be four years or less. 
The family must have resided in America five years or more. The type of 
offense must be theft, burglary or serious misconduct not involving property. 

The object of the investigation was to compare general intelligence, fore- 
sight, academic ability, and mechanical ability by means of tests accepted by 
psychologists and to analyze the environment and experiences of the problem 
and non-problem children in the group. About forty pairs of children were 
used in the fina] study. Information was obtained by experienced case workers 
from court records, the family, friends, any social agency with which the 
child had come in contact, and from the child himself. 

Certain definite results were obtained: 
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1. Both the median I. Q. and the median E. Q. of the problem group was 


lower than the medians of the non-problem group. 


2. School retardations were, on the average, two and one-half times as fre 
quent among problem boys as among the non-problem boys. 


3. Problem boys were not only superior to their non-problem brothers in 


mechanical ability but actually superior to unselected New York City children, 


sixty per cent of the problem boys exceeding age medians of the latter. 

4. Ability of both groups to plan was similar but below the average. 

5. Delinquent behavior involving property offenses was in all instances 
associated with incorrigible behavior of other sorts. Stealing was merely a 
symptom of graver social maladjustment. 

The recommendations of the sub-committee to the schools are of special 
interest. It suggests that potential and actual delinquents should be educated 
through the use of concrete materials as the possible industrial value of su- 
perior mechanical ability must be appreciated, and the responsibility accepted 
for the industrial training of this group of children. 

There should be more visiting teachers and a larger psycho-educational 
personnel rather than probationary schools, as these latter represent a punitive 
approach to delinquency which is an obsolete idea. 

The limitation of the size of the class of children mentally incapable of re- 
ceiving grade instruction, or the adoption of a constant promotion plan would 
aid in developing the right attitude towards school work. In addition to these 
two adjustments, a trade program in the upper grades should be instituted so 
as to eliminate emotional disturbances and dislike of school engendered by 
repeated failures. 

Teachers should be taught in training schools not only academic psychol- 
ogy but technique in behavior problems so that they may maintain an objective 
and impersonal attitude toward delinquents. Teachers lacking poise and 
understanding should not be assigned to schools where delinquency is fre- 
quent.—A. M. Jorpan. 


A Brotocy Worksoox. By J. C. Adell, O. O. Dunham and L. E. 
Weldon. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1929. 325 pp. $1.32. 


The purpose of this book is to serve at once as a notebook and a course 
outline and guide to study. For this it seems well adapted. The questions re- 
quire pupils to make intelligent use of either one text or, better, a series of 
reference books, and are well chosen to stimulate desirable reactions. Re- 
quired identification of parts of well-prepared drawings in the book itself per- 
mits drawing by the student to become optional, and focuses attention on the 
significance rather than the technique of line representation. The content ap- 
pears on the whole to be excellently chosen, although the organization of the 
first and last units is distinctly artificial. Paper, print and illustrations are 
above the ordinary in quality. 

This book can best be used in a school well-equipped both with microscopes 
and with reference texts. Since each copy can be used but once, its cost, if 
supplied in combination with individual texthook for each pupil, would put it 
beyond reach of many schools in this region.—C. E. P. 
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For the well-rounded course in junior high school grades 


READING AND LITERATURE 


By M. E. Haccerty and Dora V. SmitH 


All of the material in this series was chosen after prolonged inves- 
tigation to make sure that this reading course should be one of the 
thoroughly erfjoyable recreations of the student’s life. The great 
variety of selections cover a wide range of human experience and 
activities, give reading perspective, and broaden the reader’s infor- 
mation. The masters of style, both old and new, are present in these 


pages, representing every important type of writing. 
Send for further information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 




















GENERAL 
BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By 
Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives pupils of Junior High School age an 
understanding of the principles of business, its customs and practices. 

An exploratory course corresponding to the required courses in General 
Science and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of mest interesting projects for each 
unit of the text. These projects bring the pupil into actual contact with those 
business activities that enter into the daily life of every citizen regardless of 
his calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various clerical jobs, which he may or 
may not fill, “General Business Science” gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may know how to conduct his 
affairs in a businesslike manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely illustrated; complete 
index and glossary of business terms. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


























Books for Teachers 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Mort’s The Individual Pupil in the 
Management of Class and School 
By Paut R. Mort, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
383 pages. $1.60 


"Toss book shows teachers how to adjust the class- 

room instruction to the varying abilities of pupils, 
taking into account their environmental conditions, 
achievements, and physical health. Typical exam- 
ples and solutions of problems which every teacher 
meets are given with facsimiles of record cards, 
etc. The book is based on a study of hundreds of 
boys and girls. 





Myers and Harshman’s Training Secondary- 
School Teachers 

By Atonzo F. Myers, Director of Division of Teacher 
Preparation, State of Connecticut, and Froyp E. Harsu- 
MAN, Supervisor of Secondary-School Student-Teaching, 
College of Education, Ohio University. Tag, 8 X 9% 
inches, loose-leaf form, 245 pages. $1.32. 


A MANUAL of observation and participation to aid 
in the training of secondary-school teachers. Through 
a series of exercises and questions it leads to an un- 
derstanding of the methods of teaching and helps 
to provide an experience background at the begin- 
ning of the study of educational theory, to the end 
that this theory may be meaningful to the student. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 














